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LETTERS \ SAY IT TO OUR FACEBOOK 











That’s politics for ya. 


New Kid on the Block 


"M WHAT YOU call a non-functioning cineholic. I love movies. The 





problem is I can never seem to make time to watch anything besides 

the most hyped releases in any given year. The rest of the annual 
celluloid heap enters my brain through osmosis — in the form of You- 
Tube trailers, conversations with friends, and editing the reviews of 
SF Weekly’s film critics 

Thanks Richard and Jeffrey! 

One flick I definitely want to see when it is finally released: No Time 
to Die. | know very little about the plot of the forthcoming James 
Bond film, except that it features good old Double-Oh Daniel Craig 
taking his bike off some pretty sweet jumps in an Italian medina... 
and that the title track is performed by Billie Eilish. 

Judging by her affinity for bucket hats — and her age (19) — I! 
gather that Eilish is a part of what demographers are calling “Gen Z.” 
I know even less about Zoomers than I do about the forthcoming 

Bond movie. All I can say for certain is that they dress like my cool 
mid-’90s babysitter, they spend all their time on some kind of clock 
app, and that one day they will likely make snide remarks to one an- 
other about how I can’t work the telekinetic remote control proper- 
ly... that is, of course, if they don’t all evolve beyond bullying by then. 

One can hope. 

Fortunately for me, SF Weekly’s talented crew of writers is on the 
case. In this week’s issue, we look at the progressive political action 
committee started by local activist Jackie Fielder — a “Zillenial” ac- 
cording to some (this page); we check in with some of the youngest 
professionals moving into the city as the old fogies like me decamp 
for the suburbs (page 6); and we learn how marketers are selling 
things to a generation wary of social media influencers (page 8). 

Also this week: Our cover story takes a deep dive into the life of a 
very talented San Franciscan named Golden Landis Von Jones (page 
11). 

Better known as 24kGoldn, this 20-year-old singer, emcee, and 
arranger had a hell of a year — not because of the pandemic, but in 
spite of it. After relocating to Los Angeles, dropping out of USC, and 
landing a coveted spot on XXL’s Freshman Class of 2020, he is prepar- 
ing to drop his studio debut, El] Dorado. 

All this, plus a roundup of new eateries (page 14), a peek at the in- 
creasingly unionized world of legal cannabis (page 16), and the latest 
album from a tUnE-yArDs (page 17). 

That’s the business. Yeah! 


—WNick Veronin, Editor 
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QUEER INSTITUTIONS 

MUST SURVIVE COVID-19 
YL Licleccdecddecdeedcdeeddedededdeda 
I miss brunch at Harvey’s so 
so so much. It’s been a year 
since I’ve been, and it will be 
the first place I go after my 
second vaccine shot 
in 2 weeks. 


— @SFAlin7 


HOW WILL BARS 
BOUNCE BACK? 


VUMMUMMMMM MMMM 


“So many arcane laws. We are 
all hoping COVID winds up 
helping fix major flaws in our 
industry in some way.” 


— Lynn Schwarz, 

co-owner Bottom of the Hill, 
and Secretary, Independent 
Venue Association 


CANNABIS DRINKS 


MULL Nh hh 


This whole legalization has 
completely ruined the canna- 
bis subculture. Now people 
are spreading weed and cbd 
all over their bodies and 
putting it in things that do 
nothing for a person except 
make them look cool 
for owning “cbd 
infused toenail 
clippers.” 


—Amber Rose Turk 
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Daybreak PAC will support candidates who fight for healthcare 
for all, social housing, and an end to fossil fuel extraction. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


Democratic state legislators who don’t support California’s fracking ban, 
social housing push, or healthcare for all proposal have officially been put on 
notice. Jackie Fielder is watching. 

The progressive activist is now working to direct the momentum from 
her own insurgent state Senate campaign to other candidates for statewide 
office. 

Last week, Fielder and her former campaign director Roisin Isner an- 
nounced the formation of Daybreak PAC, a political action committee that 
will support candidates who pledge to fight for the climate, affordable hous- 
ing, and universal healthcare — and reject donations from billionaires and 
corporations. The group will be focused on winning seats in the state Senate 
and Assembly — where Democrats already hold a supermajority — and 
won't be afraid to mount primary challenges against fellow Dems who run 
afoul of their litmus tests. 

“For years, I’ve seen the Democratic supermajority fumble on delivering 
40 million Californians basic rights to housing, health care, education, and 
more. And that work doesn’t stop just because one state Senate campaign 
falls short in a pandemic,” Fielder says. “So I knew that we needed to contin- 
ue this movement and continue to lend our campaign energy and our base 
to push for all of the causes that our campaign stood for.” 

Daybreak PAC will be specifically targeting four state Senate districts cur- 
rently held by Democrats that will not have an incumbent running in 2022. 
But they’re also watching carefully to see how members of the legislature 
vote on key bills this year, especially AB 1400, which would guarantee all 
Californians access to healthcare; AB 387, which creates a new social housing 
agency for the state; SB 467, which would gradually ban fracking across the 
state, and AB 20, which would limit corporate spending on elections. 

Fielder has been in conversation with several potential candidates, 
although she declined to name any “to protect their process for deciding 
whether they’re going to run.” Daybreak PAC is looking for candidates “who 
have a demonstrated commitment to their community,’ and are “in this 
for the broader movement,” Fielder says. To earn Daybreak’s support, can- 
didates must pledge to fight to end fossil fuel extraction, repeal the Costa 
Hawkins and Ellis acts that limit cities’ ability to implement rent control 
and tenant protections, supporting single payer healthcare, and increasing 
funding for schools, affordable housing, decarceration, and alternatives to 
policing. 

Joining forces with Daybreak PAC and leaving so much money on the 
table “isn’t an easy decision to make, especially for minority candidates who 
face barriers to running, who come from working class backgrounds,” Fielder 
says. If a candidate is ambitious and smart, they can kind of justify it and 
say, well, I can accept this money and still make the votes that are purely 
informed by my conscience. But I argue that that’s a slippery slope, and we 
need to break up with that model.” 

Daybreak PAC will only support candidates who refuse to take donations 
from corporations, law enforcement unions, billionaires, real estate groups, 
and other special interests. And while it isn’t an easy path, serious cam- 
paigns have been mounted this way in the past. Look no further than Bernie 
Sanders, or Fielder herself, or Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez, who prevailed in 
her grassroots campaign for Congress in New York City. 

The 2022 elections remain a long way off, but in the meantime, Daybreak 
will phonebank and lobby on behalf of its core issues. It will also engage in 
“mutual aid,” Fielder says, calling up vulnerable people and helping them get 
vaccinated. They will also continue fundraising. The PAC already has $6,500 
in recurring monthly contributions, along with a sprinkle of one-time dona- 
tions, with a goal of getting to $10,000 per month. And Fielder, for her part, 
wants to keep the public focused on progressive issues. 

“Just because we have a new president, just because the vaccine is emerg- 
ing, that doesn’t mean that all of our problems have disappeared,” she says. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. ©) @urbenschneider 





RENEWAL 
by ANDERSEN 


FULESERVICE WINDOW & DOOR REPLACEMENT 












When we say this sale ends on March 31*, we mean it! You only have 31 days to 
get this discount and additional $200 OFF your entire order!’ And know that we've 
adjusted our operations to serve you in the safest way possible. 


There are limited appointments available. Please call today to book your visit. 


SFINAL T+'s one ot out BEST sales oF Hye eac! 


Call fr an AP Po iatment and ger 3 
Price Hat's good Lov an eure. yeal. 


Sale ends March 31*! 
$200 
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appointments, 
Money Down Payments __ interest year er too! 








RENEWAL [CERTIFIED THE FINAL WEEK 

MASTER 
byANDERSEN JhctaLLER °° book your virtual or 1-800-671-0323 
FULL-SERVICE WINDOW & DOOR REPLACEMENT in-home appointment 


‘Cannot be combined with prior purchases, other offers, or coupons. Offer not available in all areas. Discount applied by retailer representative at time of contract execution and applies to minimum purchase of 4 or more windows and/or entry or patio doors as part of Instant Rewards 
Plan which requires purchase during initial visit to qualify. Entry door discount applies to one complete ProVia front entry/storm door system with sidelights or transom, and glass door panel. No payments and deferred interest for 12 months available, subject to qualifying credit approval. 
Not all customers may qualify. Higher rates apply for customer with lower credit ratings. Interest is billed during the promotional period but all interest is waived if the purchase amount is paid before the expiration of the promotional period. There is no minimum monthly payment 
required during the promotional period. Financing for GreenSky® consumer loan programs is provided by federally insured, federal and state chartered financial institutions without regard to age, race, color, religion, national origin, gender or familial status. Financing not valid with 
other offers or prior purchases. Renewal by Andersen retailers are independently owned and operated retailers, and are neither brokers nor lenders. All financing is provided by third-party lenders unaffiliated with Renewal by Andersen retailers, under terms and conditions arranged 
directly between the customer and such lender, which are subject to credit requirements. Renewal by Andersen retailers do not assist with, counsel or negotiate financing, other than providing customers an introduction to lenders interested in financing. CA B Lic. # 972702. Renewal 
by Andersen of San Francisco is an independently owned and operated affiliate. “Renewal by Andersen” and all other marks where denoted are marks of Andersen Corporation. ©2021 Andersen Corporation. All rights reserved. ©2021 Lead Surge LLC. All rights reserved. 
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cisco: The Next Generation 


























While a tech exodus has an older generation leaving, it looks like some members of Gen Z are flocking to the city. 


OSS MATICAN GREW up in 

New Jersey and attended a 

small liberal arts school in 

the Midwest, but he’s always 
envisioned himself living in the 
Bay Area. So when he landed an 
offer in business journalism in San 
Francisco during his senior year of 
college, he didn’t think twice about 
it — he knew this was where he 
wanted to be. 

“T was really gung ho about mak- 
ing it work,” says Matican, who 
remained committed to relocating 
to the West Coast even after the 
pandemic hit. 

As soon as he graduated in June 
of 2020, Matican moved into the 
Lower Haight with three strangers. 
He calls it a “leap of faith.” 

“I was scared,” he says, admitting 
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that he wasn’t prepared for much of 
what awaited him in the 7x7. “But I 
don’t think I fully appreciated how 
radically different it would be to live 
in San Francisco in the middle of a 
global health pandemic.” The city’s 
homelessness crisis also caught him 
off guard, and he felt unsure about 
how to navigate his role in the city 
and engage civically during the 
pandemic. 

Matican and his roommates 
found the place through an exten- 
sive series of video tours of apart- 
ments and virtual walks around 
the neighborhood on Google Maps. 
Rent was “pretty astronomical” — 
he initially paid $1,750 a month for 
“a shoebox of a room.” But as rents 
around the city continued to fall, the 
new tenants were able to negotiate a 
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better price with their landlord. 

All things considered, Matican 
still loves San Francisco. He says 
he’s felt a “free-spiritedness” here 
that he hadn't experienced living 
in D.C., the New York metropolitan 
area, or the Twin Cities. 

“And I feel like it’s the easiest 
place in the world to be gay,” he 
adds, “which really matters to me.” 

As 2020 wore on and rents kept 
falling, Matican got an offer for 
a better-paying job at a financial 
technology company — remote, of 
course. Between the new gig and 
the lower cost of living, he was able 
to upgrade to his own studio in Al- 
amo Square, paying “waaaaay less” 
than he would've pre-pandemic. 

“The thought that, at 23, 'd be 
moving into my own apartment 
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in San Francisco... I never thought 
that would be a possibility. Not for 
years and years and years,’ he says. 
Matican’s story mirrors the expe- 
rience of many young people who 
have moved into the city during the 
pandemic. Buoyed by plummeting 
rents and high-paying professional 
jobs that allow employees to work 
from home, this new generation 
of San Franciscans may feel rather 
fortunate. But for many newcom- 
ers, there’s an uncertainty under- 
lying this gratitude — a conflicted 
self-consciousness, like Matican ex- 
pressed, about moving into a place 
where growing income inequality, 
a serious housing crisis, and a bal- 
looning drug epidemic so sharply 
highlight the yawning gap between 
the haves and the have-nots. 
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ROCK BOTTOM 


After the pandemic put so many of 
the city’s amenities on an indefi- 
nite hiatus, many Millennials and 
older San Franciscans relocated 

to nearby cities in search of more 
space and lower rent. Some left 
California behind entirely, lured 
away by the prospect of lower tax- 
es, and smoke-free summer skies. 

According to a recent analysis of 
mail-forwarding data collected by 
the United States Postal Service, 
about 80,371 households left the 
city between March and November 
of 2021 — a77 percent increase 
from the year before. Most of 
these people moved to other loca- 
tions within the Bay Area; the six 
most popular counties were Ala- 
meda, San Mateo, Marin, Contra 
Costa, Santa Clara, and Sonoma; 
only about 4 percent left the state. 

A closer look at the San Fran- 
cisco neighborhoods that emptied 
at the highest rates is revealing. 
Apartments in SoMa, Potrero Hill, 
Chinatown, and the Mission — 
all popular among the city’s tech 
workers — are now significantly 
cheaper than they were last winter. 
The Sunset District saw virtually 
no change from January 2020 to 
January 2021, while Rincon Hill’s 
zip code, right next to the financial 
district, saw the biggest loss — a 
24 percent drop in rents. 

Ted Egan, the Chief Economist 
of the City and County of San 
Francisco, said in an email that 
“there is a very powerful statistical 
relationship between the number 
of tech workers that lived in a city 
before the pandemic, and how 
much that city’s rent has declined 
in the past year” at the state level. 

In February, according to Egan, 
the rent for a two-bedroom in the 
city was around $2,300, compared 
to $3,200 that time last year. De- 
spite this dramatic decrease in rent 
prices, San Francisco is still the 
most expensive city in the United 
States. 

This so-called “techsodus” was 
fueled in part by the policies of 
Silicon Valley companies. Sales- 
force — San Francisco’s largest 
private employer with more than 
9,000 employees in the city — an- 
nounced its decision to move »08 
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«06 permanently to “flex work- 
ing” in early February, famously 
declaring, “the 9-to-5 workday is 
dead.” Microsoft, Twitter, Pinter- 
est, Dropbox, and Facebook have 
made similar moves. A survey this 
summer found that 42 percent of 
Bay Area tech workers would leave 
the Bay Area if they had the option 
to work from home forever. 

As that hypothetical comes to 
increasingly mirror reality — and 
as more tech workers have left 
San Francisco for “Zoom towns,” 
taking their high salaries and tol- 
erance for high rents with them — 
landlords have had little choice but 
to adjust their expectations. 

New data, however, indicates 
that the market is likely levelling 
out. Rents increased 1.2 percent 
from January to February of 2021, 
the first month-to-month increase 
since the start of the pandemic. 
Economists expect the upward 
trend to continue. 


TRADING PLACES 


While people have been abandon- 
ing the city en masse, the number 
of people who moved into the 

city this year is about the same as 
last year: around 27,000. Though 
statistical data on the average age 
of these newest San Franciscans 

is unavailable, it stands to reason 
that plenty are Gen Z professionals 
taking advantage of this deflated 
rental market left behind by ex- 
iting Millennials and older San 
Franciscans. These individuals rep- 
resent the vanguard of a new and 
uncertain era in the city’s life cycle. 

Calder Birdsey and Sydney 
Weinberg both graduated college 
on the East Coast during the pan- 
demic and moved into a three-bed- 
room apartment in NoPa over the 
summer with one other roommate. 
Both are 23 years old — generally 
considered to be among the oldest 
members of Gen Z — and both 
found their way to San Francisco 
via job offers. One is a UX engineer 
at Salesforce, the other a software 
engineer at an artificial intelli- 
gence company. 

Together they pay $5,400 per 
month for the apartment, which is 
about $1,000 less than the asking 
price was before COVID. It has a 
backyard, which Weinberg says 
has been a “pretty big premium” 
during the shutdown. 

Both Birdsey and Weinberg 
work remotely, and though they 
considered working from their 
families’ homes to save money, 
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moving out and starting a new life 
in a new city felt like an important 
part of the postgrad experience. 
The two East Coasters say they’ve 
taken the opportunity to explore 
the beautiful natural world and 
enjoy the warm weather in the 
Bay Area during their time here. 
During their first month in San 
Francisco, Birdsey says, they were 
at Ocean Beach or Baker Beach just 
about every weekend. 

Weinberg’s company has made it 
clear that in-person work will be- 
gin when it can, while Birdsey, who 
works at Salesforce, now has the 
opportunity for forever flex work. 
They both plan to stay in San Fran- 
cisco for at least a few more years, 
and aren't sure about their long- 
term plans — “Hey, we're still 
young!” Birdsey jokes — though 
they each expressed some home- 
sickness for the East Coast anda 
desire to be near their families. 

As for the future of the city, 
Egan says that the market will 
likely take some time to adjust to 
many of the large tech companies 
reducing their office space — like 
the rental market, the office mar- 
ket has been in deep decline over 
the past year. At this point, accord- 
ing to Egan, it’s unclear who will 
replace these companies as new 
office tenants, but it is clear that 
changes to demographics in the 
city will depend on which compa- 
nies move in. 

Matican says that, despite so 
many unknowns about what the 
future of San Francisco will look 
like, he imagines himself living 
here long-term. “I keep seeing peo- 
ple on social media, particularly 
on Twitter among a certain class 
of people, saying they’re done with 
the city and are done with the lo- 
cal government,’ Matican says. “I 
just don't know if that’s the right 
response.” 

When asked what he’s most 
looking forward to doing in the 
city once it’s safe to do so, he says 
he wants to dance in the Castro 
and take a cooking class with his 
boyfriend. 

Like other young people initiat- 
ed into San Francisco in this un- 
usual year, Matican has faced chal- 
lenges meeting people and getting 
to know the place, but he’s adapted 
and settled in nonetheless. 

“My center of gravity is here,” he 
says, “I’ve built a network here.” 


Clara Liang is a contributing writer. 
© @clarablakeliang 
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Whois Gen ZReally? 
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Pew Research Center defines Gen Z as those born between 1997 and 2012. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


EADING ABOUT THE char- 
acteristics demographers use 
to define generations “feels a 
lot like browsing a horoscope,” 
Rebecca Onion wrote in a 2015 
Aeon essay called “Against Genera- 
tions.” At the time, popular media 
was awash in takes about the Mil- 
lennial generation’s failure to grow 
up and buy houses of their own; 
how they had turned soft from 
constant praise as children. These 
takes, Onion argued, obscured the 
economic realities of coming of age 
in the wake of the Great Recession, 
and the flaws of basing a diverse 
generation on characters played by 
people named Zooey and Lena. 
Yet here we are, six years later, 
lumping all the youth into one 
big category: Gen Z. Maybe gen- 
erational categories are more like 
horoscopes than Onion predicted. 
No matter how much they’re rid- 
iculed and debunked, people will 
always be fascinated by them. 


To be fair, there is something 
very different about a generation 
who can’t remember a time before 
smartphones and social media, 
whose moral compasses were 
being fine-tuned during Donald 
Trump’s presidency, and who are 
now spending a major chunk of 
their education in “Zoom school.” 

What does all of that do toa 
young person? To find out, we 
talked to the people who are paid 
to know these things: marketing 
professionals who research the 
deepest feelings and desires of 
large groups, so as to better con- 
vince them of what they want. For 
the most part, they think Gen Z 
is navigating their historical situ- 
ation with grace. But then again, 
Gen Z, and the people who study 
them for a living, are masters at 
controlling the narrative. So we 
made like good consumers (or 
horoscope readers) and took them 
at their word. 


GENERATIONAL STUDIES 


Studying generations has always 
been more of an art than a science, 
to put it generously. Two of the 
most influential writers in the field 
of “generational studies” are Wil- 
liam Strauss and Neil Howe — the 
pair responsible for popularizing 
“Generation X,” thus setting in 
motion the alphabetical naming 
system widely used to this day. 
They later coined the term “Millen- 
nial,” which ultimately supplanted 
“Gen Y” as the most common way 
of referring to the cohort born 
between the early 1980s and mid 
1990s. They also posited a cyclical 
theory of generations in their book 
The Fourth Turning, which became 
a major inspiration for Steve 
Bannon, architect of President 
Trump’s rise. Strauss and Howe 
call Gen Z “the homeland gener- 
ation,’ and place them later than 
other sources, chronologically, » 10 
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«08 encompassing children born 
after 2005. 

They are far from the only 
ones to come up with their own 
name and criteria for Gen Z. The 
psychologist Jean Twenge has re- 
ferred to Gen Z as “iGen,’ the first 
generation to spend their entire 
conscious life using smartphones 
and social media. Twenge argues 
that the ubiquity of screens has 
made iGen less sociable and adven- 
turous, contributing to increasing 
rates of depression and anxiety 
among young people. 

Pew Research Center, which 
has been studying generations for 
decades, is one of the most author- 
itative sources on this topic. They 
define Gen Z as those born be- 
tween 1997 and 2012. The “always 
on” technological ecosystem Gen 
Z was born into is a major charac- 
teristic, according to Pew, but so 
is their diversity, and their more 
progressive views on race, gender, 
and climate. 

There is also a cottage industry 
of professionals, some of whom are 
themselves Zoomers, who seek to 
understand the younger generation 
on behalf of companies, institu- 
tions, and brands. Marketing pro- 
fessionals don’t have the luxury of 
relying on grand generational theo- 
ry: They've got to offer their clients 
specifics. If they’re wrong, business 
dries up. And they have a lot to say 
about who Gen Z really is. 


MULTIFACETED 


Anyone who knows anything 
about Gen Z will begin their de- 
scription of the generation with a 
caveat: as a group that represents 
40 percent of the global popula- 
tion (and $143 billion in spending 
power!), there can be no hard-and- 
fast descriptors. “We are sucha 
large and diverse generation, and 
that includes diversity of thought, 
diversity of identities,” says Sandra 
Salvatierra, director of brand at 
JUV Consulting. “And so I think 
multifaceted is probably the best 
word to sum up what Gen Z is.” 
Salvatierra would know. Born in 
the year 2000, she’s unequivocally 
one of them. Her firm, JUV, was 
founded by and is almost exclu- 
sively staffed by Zoomers. (Hiring 
their first Millennial over the 
summer ‘was a big step for us,” she 
says.) JUV’s slogan, “talk to us, not 
about us,’ speaks to some of the 
misconceptions many people have 


about Gen Z. “It would be limiting 
to only think of Gen Z as just being 
experts at social media,” Salvat- 
ierra says, citing her generation’s 
embrace of in-person “experienc- 
es,” like pop-up shops and digital 
detoxes. 

Gen Z’s constant exposure to 
social media has led to a “real need 
for privacy, says Mike Weiss, a 
partner at the marketing agency 
Ice Cream Social (and a millenni- 
al). It’s not as if Gen Z is rejecting 
social media en masse, rather, 
their need for privacy is reflected 
in their choice of social media 
platforms. “On the bigger older 
giants like Instagram, Twitter, and 
Facebook, those are places where 
it’s very visible what you're doing, 
and the platform kind of wants it 
that way.” On TikTok, by contrast, 
it’s much easier to just sit back and 
watch. On Snap, your communica- 
tions disappear. 

That doesn’t mean things are all 
good when it comes to how Gen Z 
uses tech. Based on her own data 
and talking with friends who are 
teachers, Joyce Ng, Principal at 
Springboard Marketing Research 
(and technically a Boomer, al- 
though she doesn't identify with 
the label) says young children tend 
to be “much less well-socialized. 
And we think it’s because they are 
spending a lot of individual time 
on tablets and other devices.” 

But there’s also an argument 
that Gen Z’s experience online 
gives them the tools to use these 
platforms in a healthier way. “I ac- 
tually think Gen Z is in some ways 
better-equipped to manage against 
those really sinister elements of 
social media, because we're fully 
aware of them,” says Larry Mil- 
stein, co-founder of PRZM, a Gen 
Z marketing agency whose clients 
and partners include Sotheby’s, 
American Express, and Financial 
Times. In the advertising business, 
there’s a running consensus that 
Gen Z has an eight-second atten- 
tion span, while Millennials have a 
12-second attention span, accord- 
ing to Milsteain. While this might 
at first glance be a bad look for 
Gen Z, it could also be a reflection 
of their ability to “meaningfully 
filter” content and to immediately 
know “if it’s going to be relevant 
for them or not.” 

Milstein, who was born in 1995 
(like this writer) identifies as a 
“Zillennial,’ on the cusp between 
generations Y and Z. “A lot of 
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our pop culture references and 
our formative experiences are 
shared with Millennials, but a 
lot of things around our tech- 
nological habits, and our values 
are actually in some ways more 
aligned with Gen Z,” Milstein 
says. As this definition of “Zil- 
lennial” implies, yet another 
way to understand Gen Z is in 
relation to what it’s not. 


GEN Z VS. MILLENNIALS 


Millennials are often accused of 
having killed things — including 
golf, tuna, and mayonnaise. But 
in the eyes of many Zoomers, 
their predecessors haven't 
changed things enough. 
“Millennials want a seat at the 
table,” Salvatierra says. “Gen Z 
wants to flip the table.” Consider 
the no holds-barred activism 
of Greta Thunberg, or the un- 
equivocal calls for social justice 
from Gen Z celebrities like Oak- 
land-born actress Zendaya. 
“Gen Z is the most diverse 
generation in modern history,” 
Milstein says. “We really prior- 
itize values around inclusivity, 
and representation, body 
positivity, de-stigma- 
tizing mental health, 
greater commitment to 
climate advocacy and en- 
vironmental action.” 
While Millennials 
certainly changed norms in terms 
of injecting diversity and more 
varied images of beauty and suc- 
cess into pop culture, they still had 
some affinity for more traditional 
standards. Look no further than 
the stereotypical Millennial influ- 
encer on Instagram, presenting a 
perfectly polished and, in all like- 
lihood, conventionally attractive, 
version of themselves. 
“T don’t think that they [Gen 
Z| are looking for archetypes of 
masculinity and femininity, and 
the perfect body or the perfect 
representation of their gender,” 
says Nicole Danser, a creative man- 
ager at the advertising agency Jet 
Fuel who produces influencer ads 
on TikTok (and is a Millennial). 
“They like when somebody’s seen 
as sweeter than the rest, or more 
awkward, or more trustworthy.” 
Whereas Millennials “wanted to 
perfect their life,” Gen Z wants to 
“go with the flow and do it their 
way, says Mike Berland, CEO of 
market research firm Decode_M 
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drawing from meme culture 
and the inherent chaotic na- 
ture of a hybrid internet-real 
world life.” The website for 
Milstein’s company, PRZM, 
ebodies this design philoso- 
phy, with its bright red and 
lavender color scheme, and 
an interactive interface with 
multiple video clips playing all 
at once. 

“The defining millennial so- 
cial media platform was Insta- 
gram, because everything had 
to be perfect and staged. And 
the defining Gen Z platform 
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(and a Gen Xer). “They live their 
life and are really comfortable with 
changes and disruptions.” 

That would certainly seem to be 
a valuable attribute for a genera- 
tion coming of age during a global 
pandemic, and with various cli- 
mate catastrophes steadily increas- 
ing in frequency and intensity. 
Maybe their best bet is to lean into 
the chaos. 


CLEAN T0 CHAOTIC? 


Remember the “Millennial brands” 
that all had a remarkably similar 
visual aesthetic? Casper, Warby 
Parker, Allbirds, Sweetgreen, and 
their peers looked a lot like Insta- 
gram itself, with minimalist design 
and simple, pastel color palettes. 
According to Milstein, all that 
could be going out the window. 
“You already are seeing brands 
embrace a lot more of a bold and 
unapologetic aesthetic,” he says. 
“It’s not the whole world of sans 
serif: clean, hyper-minimalist. It’s 


Someone didn't get their 
sidepart and avocado bread 


honestly it's just fan behavior at) e236 


so seriously... It doesn’t feel 
commercialized and yet it’s all 
commercial.” 

Gen Z is OK with commer- 

cial, as long 

© as they like 
the person or 
brand doing 
the advertis- 
ing, according 
to Danser. 
“They have an 
acute eye, anda 
hair trigger for re- 
alizing when some- 
thing is an advertisement,” she 
says. But they'll play along with 
their favorite influencer plugging 
a product. “Even if it’s an adver- 
tisement, I don’t mind because I 
like that influencer,” Danser says, 
channeling the demographic she 
researches. “And I’m excited that 
they’re chasing that bag.” 

Whether that Zoomer entrepre- 
neurialism can harmonize with 
their social consciousness remains 
to be seen. Only one thing’s for 
sure: Someday, Gen Z will take the 
reins. 

“It’s a natural course of events 
that the young lion will overcome 
the older lion at some point,’ Ng 
says. “I’m hoping that even though 
in our country right now politically 
we see this horrible schism, maybe 
these commonalities and greater 
tolerances that younger people have 


will help as the old folks die off.” 


40/0 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© @urbenschneider 
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g ts These Days 


N IMPROMPTU CYPHER 
with A$AP Rocky. The flood 
of free designer clothes. The 
major label debut set to drop 
at the end of the month. These are 
just a few of the reasons Golden 
Landis Von Jones is beaming at me 
from the other side of his comput- 
er screen. 

At 20 years old, the San Fran- 
cisco-born emcee and singer — 
better known to fans as 24kGoldn 
— is understandably thrilled. Less 
than two years ago, Goldn was 
just finding his footing with the 
autobiographically titled Dropped 
Outta College EP. In the time since, 
he has made the kind of run that 
aspiring rappers dream of: XXL's 
Freshman Class, a multicountry 
chart-topping song, and a forth- 
coming full-length album that 
features the likes of Future and 
Swae Lee. 

However, when Goldn describes 
the runup to the release of El Do- 
rado, due March 26 on Columbia 
Records, as one of the most diffi- 
cult periods in his life, it dawns on 
me that he’s still smiling — he’s 
been smiling since before the 
interview began, since before I fin- 
ished asking my first question. 

“T’ve felt probably every emo- 
tion on the spectrum of emotions 
leading up to this album,” he says 
of the road to his studio debut, 
before adding, “I’m enjoying the 
ride.” This remark, too, is filtered 
through an enormous, gleaming 
grin, as though stress for someone 
at the top — or for 24kGoldn, at 
least — might just be a different 
shade of happiness. 


MAKING THE MYTH 


With his bright wardrobe and 
sunny smile, 24kGoldn looks right 
at home in Southern California. 
He navigates Los Angeles with the 
same laidback ease that he applied 
to the double life he was living just 
two years ago at USC — a business 
student on a full-scholarship by 
day and a rapper by night. 
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BY JULIAN ROBLES 

If you were to track Goldn’s 
career from the summer of 2019, 
when he began his ascent to 
chart-topping success, you might 
mistakenly start the story at a USC 
frat party or on the dance floor 
of some muggy L.A. club. If you 
were to ask his mother, she might 
regale you with a story about her 
baby boy’s early interest in music. 
But Goldn likes say that it begins 
even earlier. The way he tells it, his 
trajectory was set by forces beyond 
his control. 

Goldn sees the unmistakable 
markings of fate in the birth name 
that inspired his rap moniker: In 
this light, his forthcoming album, 
El Dorado, is more than an artistic 
flourish — it is a deliberate ges- 
ture, intended to join his identity 
with a centuries-old legend about 
an apocryphal city of gold. 

The heroes of legends have hum- 
ble beginnings, and Goldn is no 
different. When he was still down 
a few karats and up one vowel, he 
spent his days running around 
Lakeview (known as Oceanview to 
non-locals) flipping watches and 
sneakers to make a buck. This was 
in the mid-2010’s, and by then life 
in Lakeview looked a lot different 
than it did 30 years ago, when 
underground artists like C Fresh 
and Cougnut of I.M.P. were at the 
head of San Francisco’s often-over- 
looked contributions to the Bay’s 
Mobb Music scene. 

Gentrification and a decline in 
crime rates continue transforming 
the neighborhood, although for 
locals — especially local people 
of color — the hustle persists. So 
while Goldn may have been raised 
in a stable home and attended 
Lowell High, one of the city’s elite 
magnet schools, money was far 
from plentiful. Like Jay Z, another 
inspiration of his, for Goldn busi- 
ness came before art, and later art 
became business. 

His shoe business side-hustle led 
him to recording sessions in a stu- 
dio above a sneaker shop, where he 
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began making some of his earliest 
songs and posting them to Sound- 
Cloud. Listen to those nascent raps 
and you'll find in the lyrics a mix- 
ture of braggadocio and nonsense. 
You'll find flows that flip from one 
song to the next in clumsy imita- 
tion of a number of rappers who 
were popping in 2017 and 2018. 
It’s the sound of a kid trying to 
figure out what kind of musician 
he wants to be; but if you listen 
closely you can also hear the rum- 
blings of the Goldn who last year 
dominated Spotify’s Global Top 
50. You hear this in his syncopated 
flow, energetic half-sung drawls, 
potent wordplay, and gleeful em- 
brace of chaos. 

His musical shapeshifting is part 
of the reason Goldn was so unfit to 
thrive in the traditional Bay Area 
hip-hop scene. “I feel like I maxed 
out everything I could do in the 
Bay by the time I was leaving high 
school,” he says, “because the mu- 
sic I was making was not typical of 
the Bay Area.” 

It’s true. While Goldn’s style 
appealed to many of his high 
school peers, recognition from 
local arbiters of hip-hop culture, 
like Thizzler and All Bay Music, 
was virtually non-existent (though 
that has changed since he began 
making waves on the charts). 

“T can’t be mad at them,” Goldn 
says, theorizing that his music was 
too eclectic and genre-bending to 
find a wide audience in the Bay, 
where rappers are quick to cele- 
brate the region’s stylistic exports 
but wary of importing outside 
influences. 

Goldn recounts these early 
defeats with amusement and a fa- 
miliar smile that could almost con- 
vince you he’s never felt bitterness 
toward anyone. Yet, when he 
describes his music as too “global” 
for the Bay, it’s hard not to inter- 
pret the comment as a dig. Pressed 
on this later in our conversation, 
24k defends the Bay’s resistance 
to new sounds, attributing the 
posture to the validation artists 
felt watching hyphy culture’s surg- 
ing popularity in the early 2000s. 
“Because of that, it’s been hard to 
consistently evolve over time.” 


GOLDN GLOBAL 


A few minutes into our discussion 
of his “globality,” 24k’s eyes wan- 
der to some point offscreen, below 
the camera. 

We've been discussing how his 
most-streamed songs feature col- 
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24kGoldn channels the Lizard King himself. 


laborations with the Latinx artists 
iann dior and J Balvin; with the 
British electronic group Clean Ban- 
dit; with North Carolina’s Dababy. 
Skip through his discography and 
you ll find him flexing his Migos 
flow on songs like “Dropped Out of 
College” — with its trunk-rattling 
sub bass and minimalist melody — 
before pivoting to a track like “3, 

2, 1” — which features the kind of 
ringing power chords you'd expect 
from Pete Townshend. 

On the remixed version of his 
hit “Mood,” which features Justin 
Bieber, Goldn comes right out and 
acknowledges his misfit status in 
the Bay Area: putting a spin on 
the rap trope of “making it out,” 
Goldn offers a melodic rejoinder, 
saying, Where I’m from people 
like me don’t make it in the main- 
stream.” His is not so much the 
racially informed socioeconomic 
struggle of Lakeview’s "90s Mobb 
rappers. It is a middle-class battle 
over aesthetics — where regional- 
ism and market expectations are 
fighting and losing badly against 
digital, globalized pop. 

He continues nodding along 
to my questions in mock-atten- 
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tion: the tell-tale sign of a person 
distracted by their phone. This 
distraction, too, is relevant to the 
discussion — Goldn’s phone has 
been as invaluable a tool in his rise 
to fame as his recording and mix- 
ing equipment. 

While he’s far from a one-note 
TikTok rapper, it was through 
that social media platform that 
his single “Valentino” first gained 
traction in 2019. A scrupulous 
businessman, Goldn jumped at 
the opportunity and capitalized 
on the hype. Within weeks, he had 
teamed up with Aviva Sofia, the 
TikTok star whose dance popu- 
larized the song, to make a short 
clip that would give Goldn another 
boost. 

To an older generation, the re- 
lationship Goldn maintains with 
TikTok memes might resemble 
the type of sell-out move that real 
musicians are supposed to avoid. 
But for this generation of rappers, 
joining social media trends is just 
another way of engaging with their 
fanbase. For them music lives in 
two forms: as the purely sonic 
experience of a recording, andasa 
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soundtrack accompanying ten-sec- 
ond videos. 

That means being comfortable 
seeing a costumed e-girl throw a 
whimsical dance and an Instagram 
filter on your latest party banger. 
It also means ceding a certain 
amount of control over your art. 
Sometimes an artist’s work can be 
bruised by the jokes — something 
SoundCloud’s so-called “mumble 
rappers’ know all too well. But 
sometimes a song is meme-ified 
in such a way that it becomes far 
more popular than it otherwise 
would have. 

Goldn frequently speaks in 
terms of visualization. For exam- 
ple, he says, he spent several years 
“envisioning” his debut album. 
Now, in the final days before El 
Dorado officially enters the world, 
he speaks of achieving his “vision” 
of artistic success. 

And so, when it comes to visu- 
ally representing his music, it’s 
not surprising to learn that Goldn 
swings for the fences, seeking to 
set himself apart from the rest of 
the pack. “When I think of videos 
that inspire me, it’s the videos that 
create a world of their own,” he 
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says, referencing Kanye’s 30-min- 
ute “Runaway” video and Busta 
Rhymes’s “Put Your Hands Where 
My Eyes Could See.” 

So far, Goldn has kept his clips 
more Busta than Ye — favoring an 
over-the-top party to an over-the- 
top art school aesthetic. The music 
video for “Dropped Outta College” 
features a “Stacy's Mom’”-meets- 
Stifler’s mom plotline, “Coco” 
finds him riding a jetski over arctic 
waters, and his latest, for “3, 2, 1,” 
features a scene where he erupts in 
a Mortal Kombat-esque deluge of 
CGI blood. 

His ambition to “create a world” 
in his music videos show that his 
singular path circumventing the 
Bay Area music scene also involves 
abandoning the region’s visual 
tropes. Linked to that goal is also 
a “global” expansion of the duties 
of a rapper. To that point, Goldn 
identifies himself as an actor and 
a businessman, and his fashion 
interests suggest that -model and 
-designer are hyphenates looming 
on the horizon. 

Here, his ambitions and his 
early successes recall those of his 
inspiration, A$AP Rocky; and the 
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Style is 24kGoldn’s middle name. Well... not really. But his legal given name is, in fact, Golden. 


Harlem-rapper’s continued populari- 
ty might even provide a view into the 
future that awaits Goldn. A decade 
ago, ASAP Rocky took the woozy, syr- 
upy sounds of Houston rap and burst 
into the nationwide mainstream, 
proving that New York was no longer 
the center of the hip-hop universe. 
Riding the hype that followed his 
music, Rocky also pushed his unique 
style and love of designer clothing 

to expand the blueprints of rap- 
per-as-fashionista, rapper-as-model, 
and rapper-as-pretty-boy — a mantle 
Goldn, who has talked about design- 
ing a skincare brand, is more than 
ready to pick up. 

But an important musical dis- 
tinction exists between Goldn 
and Rocky. Rocky imported 
Southern styles into Harlem 
hip-hop to create hybrid sounds; 
Goldn took hybrid sounds re- 
sulting from a decade of cultural 
homogenization and ran off with 
them to Los Angeles. 

After all, Goldn did not create 
the rap-singing, cross-genre, pow- 
er cord-laden style of emo trap 
that can be heard on radio stations 
like ALT 105.3. Credit for that goes 
to the musicians who four years 
ago were being clumped together 
under the label of “SoundCloud 
rap. But where artists like Goth- 


BoiClique and Trippie Redd traf- 
ficked in lyrics about depression 
and broken hearts, Goldn’s music 
largely avoids interiority. He is 
focused on fun, and his lyrics echo 
across the track like the muffled 
sound of club music heard just 
outside the doors. 

Plugged into SoundCloud and 
TikTok, he looked into the future 
and turned its homogenized sound 
into his product. “I owe a large 
part of my career to my ability to 
navigate this digital landscape bet- 
ter than my peers,” he says. In this 
era of shrinking regional sounds, 
Goldn is more aptly described as 
the post-global rapper, someone 
who came after the experiment 
had been completed and began 
making the latest, most pop ver- 
sion of it. That doesn’t mean that 
Goldn hasn't himself innovated. 
His major success has been to in- 
vert the emotional tenor of guitar 
rap and fill the sound with joy. He’s 
turned his own intrinsic, infec- 
tious happiness and made it the 
product, no matter what modality 
he is operating in. 

El Dorado looks to be more of 
the same: Goldn says he wants this 
album to showcase “the variety 
of music” he can make, and with 
features including Future and Swae 


Lee alongside iann dior and Dababy, 
the album is shaping up to be a gr- 
ab-bag of the biggest contemporary 
hip-hop markets. World-building, 
for Goldn, has no geographic spec- 
ificity; he is instead colliding every 
sound into a tempest set above the 
mythic Golden City: not San Fran- 
cisco — El Dorado. 


ALL MIXED UP 


Whether or not he is salty about 
the lack of early recognition he 
received in his hometown, Goldn 
is certainly loyal to San Francisco 
and the broader Bay Area. When 
discussing the region’s influence 
on him, he regularly steers the 
conversation in non-musical direc- 
tions — highlighting our ethnic 
diversity and cultural vibrancy, or 
talking about the importance of 
good teachers and parents. 

The son of a white Jewish moth- 
er and a Black father, he quite liter- 
ally embodies the multiculturalism 
he exults. This is the guy who shot 
one of his first big music videos on 
a university-funded trip to Tokyo. 
The same guy who joined a frater- 
nity and wrote a song where half 
the lyrics are some variation of 
“Bitch, I go to USC.” (You can find 
a video on YouTube of the song 
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being performed on a frat lawn, 
along with a crowd of white stu- 
dents dancing behind him.) 

At Lowell High School, Goldn 
was already popular for being the 
guy who rapped. In the years since 
he graduated, the school has be- 
come embroiled in controversy for 
changes to its admission policies 
meant to remedy years of racism 
and exclusivity. USC, meanwhile, 
has always faced criticism from 
Black students for the discrimina- 
tion they face on campus. Asked 
how it feels to have navigated 
white-dominated spaces for so long, 
Goldn seeks the middle ground. 
While acknowledging the problems 
these institutions perpetuate, he 
describes his own experiences in 
them as being characterized not 
by subjection to racism but by 
open-minded community-building 
between different groups. 

“T’'ve always lived a life of du- 
ality,’ Goldn says of his ability to 
mesh with his friends from Lakev- 
iew and friends at Lowell, and 
then adds, “I’m all about bringing 
people together.” These comments 
are trailed by a subtle smile — an 
expression that communicates his 
optimism about the potential for 
multiculturalism to combat racism. 

The same way he led a group of 
Black friends to join the USC fra- 
ternity TKE, he views El Dorado as 
an opportunity to bring artists of 
different cultures together. Again 
speaking of visions, he describes 
his ideal vision of a 24kGoldn con- 
cert: “The suburban kids standing 
next to the street dudes, standing 
next to the emo kids, standing 
next to the moms that were bring- 
ing their kids to the show.” 

He certainly paints a hopeful 
picture, although some might in- 
sist it overlooks the disparity that 
exists between “the suburban kids” 
and “the street dudes,” and their 
power to navigate the space inside 
the concert venue — let alone the 
world beyond its doors. But calling 
Goldn naive about issues of racial 
inequality wouldn't be entirely fair. 

Early in our conversation, he 
spoke at length about his desire 
to help improve financial literacy 
in minority neighborhoods in San 
Francisco. That goal was part of 
the reason he decided to study 
business at USC, and although his 
interest in university faded after 
his musical career took off, there 
are flashes of an academic in him: 
energized, and a little didactic, he 
spends a couple minutes outlining 
a hypothetical case study (includ- 
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ing real figures and back-of-the-en- 
velope calculations) to describe the 
predatory relationship between 
record labels and young musicians, 
particularly musicians of color. 


GOLDN GATE BRIDGE 


Listening to Goldn describe his 
vast ambitions — and his place at 
the center of them — I begin to 
imagine the stress that might wear 
on that big smile of his. What hap- 
pens when there is no energy to 
act as a cultural and racial bridge? 
How long, I wonder, can he keep 
smiling through every repetitive 
interview? He has a penchant for 
platitudes, especially in response 
to setbacks: “Everything happens 
for areason, “There’s a time and 
place for everything,’ and as he 
continues acting as a bridge, flash- 
ing the smile of the ingratiating 
celebrity, you hope that there is 
more than the blind optimism of 
youth to hold him through the vi- 
cissitudes of fame. 

After all, El Dorado was a myth- 
ical city. Belief in it was perpetuat- 
ed by the greed of violent conquis- 
tadors who destroyed more trying 
to find the city than could ever be 
justified or repaid — even by the 
riches they sought to plunder. 

And what about the myths of 
hip-hop? Jay Z might be the par- 
adigm of success for every young 
rapper-entrepreneur, but his 
earliest hustles framed success in 
terms of a zero-sum accumulation 
of capital. 

On Goldn’s side is an idealistic, 
communitarian view of success. The 
list of features on his top songs tell 
a story about a musical landscape 
rapidly becoming more diverse, 
and better because of it. And while 
the amorphous concept of “global” 
ambition is undeniably problematic 
in its antagonism to fading regional 
culture, it also implies connectivity, 
and interconnectivity. 

Cynics will call TikTok rappers 
sell-outs and write off their opti- 
mistic ideologies as dangerous na- 
ivete, and maybe there are shades 
of truth in that, but what matters 
more is that their music listens 
back. Their songs echo outward 
across the internet on a two-way 
channel that brings the music 
back spliced and cut and smudged 
with the fingerprints of everyone 
who has listened. 24kGoldn is a 
bridge, and so is everyone who 
hears his music. 


Julian Robles is an SF Weekly contributor. 
© @PBJ Robles 
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FTER A DEVASTATING year 

for the local restaurant in- 

dustry, new projects are com- 

ing to life throughout San 
Francisco, from a neighborhood 
deli in the Richmond to a mobile 
coffee caravan parked at Ocean 
Beach and a sushi chef making 
beautiful boxes of takeout sashimi. 

Read on for more about each 

new business. 


HAM AND CHEESE DELI 
When Grant Shley heard that Ja- 
ponica, a beloved, eclectic cafe in 
his neighborhood, was closing, he 
stepped in to save the space. 

The longtime chef and San 
Francisco native was out of work 
himself after the coronavirus shut- 
down put his latest project at the 
Salesforce Transit Center on pause 
indefinitely. As he watched a wave 
of small business closures sweep 
the city, he felt like every neigh- 
borhood was losing a Japonica. 

“It was a place to come and run 
into people in your neighborhood 
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and have a cup of coffee. It was 
one of those quirky places that was 
really indicative of a lot of places 
in 2020,” says Shley, who has more 
than two decades of culinary expe- 
rience — including stints at Betel- 
nut, Beach Chalet, Park Chow, and 
the University of San Francisco. 
“Dang, Japonica is gone. Dang, a 
lot of things are gone. Dang, every- 
one’s depressed.” 

Fortunately, Shley was able to do 
something about it. Last month, 
he opened Ham and Cheese Deli in 
the former Japonica space at 5501 
California St. Now he is serving a 
casual — but thoughtful — menu 
of sandwiches, along with pastries 
from Firebrand Bakery in Oakland 
and Sightglass Coffee. 

The new deli serves his take 
on seven sandwiches, like the 
“Joe Formaggio,” a spin on classic 
Italian cold cuts with salami, mor- 
tadella, ham, garlic artichoke tape- 
nade, tomato puree, lettuce, pep- 
peroncinis, and provolone, pressed 
on slab bread. The “California 
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Street” comes with smoked turkey, 
shaved pastrami, avocado, house- 
made pickled onions, and a “zingy” 
lemon pepper mayo. It’s Shley’s 
tribute to a sandwich from M&L 
Market that he'd treat himself to 
as a struggling line cook years ago. 
He'd order the turkey pastrami and 
indulge in the addition of avocado. 

There’s also the namesake jam- 
bon et fromage (ham, smoked pork 
loin, hot mustard, pickled onion, 
gruyere, and olive spread on a 
hoagie roll) and a breakfast sand- 
wich with egg, ham, cheese, and 
hot sauce on a sourdough English 
muffin. There are three vegetar- 
ian sandwiches as well as vegan 
nachos topped with plant-based 
queso from Loca. 

Shley is subletting half of the 
space to Little Trees, a plant store 
opening March 25, in memory of 
Japonica, which also sold flowers 
and plants. 

Ham and Cheese is only open for 
takeout right now, but Shley hopes 
the deli will continue the tradition 
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Califomia Kahve 
103 Horne Ave 
SF 94124 


A. cup of coffee fr ra Cali He Kahve c can me we up any aialoome tae | 


of a neighborhood gathering place. 

“What better way to come out of 
a crazy year [than] for us chefs and 
hospitality people to have a project 
with heart?” he said. 


Ham and Cheese Deli, 5501 Cali- 
fornia St. Wed-Fri, 7 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
Sat-Sun, 8:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
hamandcheesesf.com 


CALIFORNIA KAHVE 


On weekends, you can find Molly 
Welton making espresso drinks 
inside a tiny vintage caravan over- 
looking Ocean Beach. 

She’s the owner of California 
Khave, a new mobile coffee business 
she started out of a love for coffee, 
hospitality, and the outdoors. 

Welton was born and raised on 
the Peninsula but has deep fam- 
ily roots in San Francisco. She’s 
worked in the food and beverage 
industry for almost 20 years and 
spends much of her free time 
exploring California’s redwood 
groves (the counter of her coffee 
truck is made from redwood trees). 
A trip to her husband’s native New 
Zealand, where they frequented 
mobile coffee trailers, planted the 
seed for California Kahve. 

“IT thought, how can I be as close 
to the ocean or an open space or a 
beautiful venue while doing what 
I love?” she explains. “Hospitality 
and the service industry have been 
good to me and | wanted to give 
back in a way.” 

California Kahve serves espresso, 
lattes, drip coffee, cold brew, mat- 
cha and teas. The coffee comes from 


Tiny Footprint Coffee in Minneso- 
ta, which claims to be the world’s 
first carbon negative coffee compa- 
ny. For every pound of coffee sold, 
the company donates a portion of 
the proceeds to fund reforestation 
in Ecuador’s Mindo cloud forest. 
The funds also go toward planting 
native tree species in heavily defor- 
ested areas in the region. 

Instead of drip coffee that be- 
comes bitter after sitting on a hot 
burner for hours, Welton brews a 
small amount of drip several times 
an hour and keeps it hot in a high- 
ly insulated thermos. 

For non-caffeinated drinks, 
there’s hot chocolate from melted 
TCHO chocolate, a butterfly pea 
flower latte with honey and laven- 
der, and a mushroom-and-cocoa 
nib latte. 

And for the ideal coffee pairing, 
California Kahve always has a se- 
lection of fresh Dynamo Donuts. 


California Kahve. Ocean Beach 
parking lot closest to Lincoln Way, 
Sat-Sun, 8 a.m.-3 p.m. Sunset Mer- 
cantile, 1994 37th Ave. Thu, 3 p.m.-8 
p.m. Instagram @california.kahve 


KEN SUSHI 


Last spring, Ken Ngai decided to 
leave Kusakabe in San Francisco 
to open his own sushi restaurant. 
A week later, the coronavirus shut 
down Bay Area restaurants. 

But he is pressing on. His epony- 
mous Lower Haight restaurant, lo- 
cated at the former Ijji Sushi space, 
is now open for takeout. It’s a one- 
man operation — Ngai hasn’t been 





able to hire any staff yet — so he 
offers a limited amount of takeout 
orders Wednesday through Sunday. 

The menu includes boxes of 
shimmering sashimi, artfully dis- 
played chirashi, saba (Kyoto-style 
mackerel sushi with shiitake mush- 
rooms, chives, yuzu and sesame) 
and futomaki. A recent omakase 
option included two kinds of blue- 
fin tuna, hamachi, ocean trout, 
Hokkaido scallops, and uni. Well 
aware of the challenges facing to-go 
sushi, Ngai has been honing his rice 
recipe to help ensure the quality 
doesn’t suffer in transit. 

Ngai, a native of Hong Kong, 
started working in fast food 
restaurants when he was a teenag- 
er. For years he was a server, but 
when he applied for a job at Sushi 
Ran in Sausalito, they put him on 
the sushi bar instead. He ended 
up staying there for a decade, 
learning the art of sushi from chef 
Mitsunori Kusakabe. When Kusak- 
abe left to start his own omakase 
restaurant, Ngai followed. 

Ken Sushi is a small space, with 
room for less than 20 diners inside 
and no space for outdoor seating. 
With so few seats, it doesn’t make 
sense for him to open indoors at 
the current mandated 25 percent 
capacity, so he’s sticking with take- 
out until he can serve people fully 
inside. 


Ken Sushi, 252 Divisadero St. Wed- 
Sun. Instagram @chef_ken.sf 


Elena Kadvany is a contributing writer. 
@ekadvany 
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Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from, frozen options as well!!! 


TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH, 
GRUBHUB, & UBEREATS. 


415-702-6108 
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KINGDOM 


of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 


(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 taraval St., San Francisco 


“ASIAN AMERICAN 


Food Company 


Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 


2048 Taraval St., San Eraelseo 
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Visit our large showroom 


Jewelry, coins, watches, diamonds, old gold & silver 


Witter Coin since 1960 / 2299 Lombard St, San Francisco 
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Local Unions’ Growing 





Footprint inLegalPot 


HEN JIM ARABY looks at 
the white board in his of- 
fice, all he sees is cannabis. 
“Tm looking at my wall,” 
Araby says during a recent phone 
interview, “and 60 to 70 percent of 
it is based on cannabis stuff.” 

Araby isn’t staring at centerfolds 
from High Times thumb-tacked up 
next to Scarface and Bob Marley 
posters. He is tracking ongoing 
efforts on behalf of the United 
Food and Commercial Workers In- 
ternational Union (UFCW) Local 5, 
a 30,000-member union based in 
the San Francisco Bay Area. 

As UFCW Local 5’s Director of 
Strategic Campaigns, Araby is used 
to having a full plate, but these 
days, it’s a plate full of work over- 
whelmingly focused on California 
cannabis companies. 

“We have four major board 
fights,” Araby says. “We have four 
contract campaigns going on, and 
then I have six different organizing 
campaigns — and that’s just one 
local.” 

Even as things on the organized 
labor front continue to gather 
steam, the entire landscape re- 
mains largely a patchwork. Though 
California law mandates that any 
cannabis business with at least 
10 employees ratify a labor peace 
agreement, the response from 
companies across different local 
jurisdictions has ranged from will- 
ing compliance to outright union 
busting. 

One issue, as Araby detailed, is 
the lack of enforcement coming 
from the state. 

“The enforcement from the 
state, on labor issues, is, to be 
quite honest, just not there yet,” 
he says. “I think the governor is 
trying to get his hands around 
this, as an administration, but as 
of now, it’s still very, very com- 
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plaint driven. They'll listen and 
they will do certain things, but it’s 
at the local level where the rubber 


really meets the road on this stuff.” 


As an example, Araby pointed 
to recent UFCW efforts in San 
Francisco to bring several dispen- 
saries into compliance with labor 
peace agreements. One common 
situation he’s encountering is re- 
sistance from pre-existing medical 
marijuana businesses that were 
subsequently “grandfathered” into 
the recreational market in 2018. 

According to Araby, at least one 
local company — which he accuses 
of “union busting” — has argued 
that their status as a legacy med- 
ical marijuana dispensary means 
they are only obligated to abide 
by the state’s requirements and 
are not subject to the city’s newer 
labor peace agreements. By con- 
trast, all new companies licensed 
since Prop 64 went into effect are 
required to abide by such agree- 
ments. 

Araby is now working with Dis- 
trict 11 Supervisor Ahsha Safai 
on legislation that would essen- 
tially close this loophole and force 
pre-existing cannabis companies 
into compliance on labor peace 
agreements. 

Unfortunately, it appears the 
timeline on any such action re- 
mains prolonged. 

“We were told it was going to 
happen last year,” he says. “And 
then this past January, they ex- 
tended things out for another 
year, supposedly because of the 
pandemic.” 

Even as progress on that effort 
remains slow, Araby and UFCW 
Local 5 have had a series of signifi- 
cant victories. 

In January, they successfully 
got Oakland’s Have a Heart to 
contribute to a $75,000 payout to 


employees of two store locations 
to cover back pay owed through 
union contracts. Prior to that, in 
October 2020, UFCW 5 helped to 
ratify a union contract between 
the Shryne Group and workers of 
San Francisco's Stiiizy-Mission 
dispensary. 

That’s why, on the whole, Araby 
is pretty optimistic when it comes 
to the future of organized labor’s 
relationship with legal cannabis. 

“Tm hopeful,” he says. “Don’t 
get me wrong: There are some very 
good companies that are run by 
people who are very pro-union 
as owners and operators. Then 
you have companies that would 
probably rather operate without 
the union but they’re pragmatic 
and practical enough to know that 
it’s better to be our friend than to 
fight us.” 

Thus, even if it’s the battles 
UFCW dutifully wages that are 
most likely to make headlines, the 
larger story may actually be the 
many successes that have started 
to pile up. As evidence, Araby re- 
ports that UFCW Local 5 currently 
has 10 or more employers under 
contract in Northern California. 

Additionally, he’s excited by 
what the prospect of a largely 
young, diverse workforce get- 
ting involved in organized labor 
through cannabis means for the 
movement at large. 

“For the most part I’m encour- 
aged by the generational proces- 
sion of unions,” Araby says. “I have 
conversations with people under 
40 and they are showing a much 
higher, favorable attitude towards 
unions because they’ve seen the 
whole world is kind of jacked-up 
and that they need a voice.” 


Zack Ruskin covers cannbis for SF Weekly. 
© ©@zackruskin 
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tUnE-yArDs doesn't have to prove that they're different.’ 


HEN MERRILL GARBUS 
made Bird-Brains — the 
2009 debut recording from 
her Oakland-based project 
tUnE-yArDs — part of what earned 
the album critical plaudits was its 
quirky, offbeat character. Eleven 
years and five albums later, tUnE- 
yArDs returns with Sketchy. And at 
this point in her career, Garbus and 
her primary collaborator, bassist 
Nate Brenner, feel less inclined 
toward making music that’s differ- 
ent-for-different’s-sake. 

“Thinking about how I ap- 
proached songwriting in my earlier 
days, I think I felt a lot more inse- 
cure about writing catchy songs,” 
Garbus admits. “There was some- 
thing that felt really important 
about setting ourselves apart, being 
creative or more creative than the 
pop music that I heard.” She says 
that when she made Bird-Brains and 
its 2011 followup, Whokill, she was 
drawn toward making music that 
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was ‘different, experimental, or 
whatever you want to call it.” 

Those qualities are still very 
much evident on Sketchy, which 
drops March 26 on tUnE-yArDs’ 
longtime label 4AD. But there’s also 
a sense that Garbus and Brenner 
are more comfortable applying 
those characteristics to melodies 
that are accessible, to songs de- 
signed to remain in the listener’s 
head long after they’re heard. 

“As we mature, I do think that 
we re more comfortable with set- 
tling into catchy choruses,’ Garbus 
says. “tUnE-yArDs has a texture 
that is very different than a lot of 
other sounds of other groups. We 
don’t have to prove ourselves to be 
different anymore.” 

For Garbus, some of that in- 
creased confidence may have come 
as a result of applying her inimita- 
ble talents toward the creative goals 
of another artist. In 2019, tUnE- 
yArDs provided the score for Boots 


tUnk-yArDs: DitferentbyD 


Riley’s dark comedy film Sorry to 
Bother You. While Garbus says that 
film scoring “really feels like you’re 
supporting someone else’s vision,” 
she adds that Riley — a musician 
in his own right — brought tUnE- 
yArDs into the project for a reason. 
Riley “already felt [that] our aes- 
thetic, our take on music, would be 
the same,’ Garbus says. “I'd have 
to ask him, but I would imagine 
that he’s hearing music in his head 
as he’s crafting the story and the 
words.” She admits that after mak- 
ing 2014’s Nikki Nack, she was “hav- 
ing a lot of questions about what 
the heck we were doing as a band.” 
Working on the score for Riley's 
film was “part of an evolution,” Gar- 
bus believes. It afforded her “free- 
dom to not have to think about 
what the music was trying to say in 
my own words. I could focus [more] 
on the musical aspect.” Garbus says 
that the score project also gave 
tUnE-yArDs the opportunity to 
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use different musical tools than it 
had in the past. “And I think that is 
really showing up on Sketchy, [too],” 
she says. 

One thing hasn't changed a 
great deal for tUnE-yArDs over the 
course of six albums, two EPs and 
more than a dozen single releases: 
the music’s life-affirming character. 
“That's definitely by design,” Garbus 
says. Though she laughingly points 
out that “some people listen to [us] 
and they use words like ‘dissonant’ 
and ‘ouch’ and ‘abrasive,” she seeks 
to make music that not only reflects 
the truth of life but also “provides 
some fuel to keep going.” 

Allowing that she finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to tease apart the in- 
spirations for those twin goals, Gar- 
bus says that music that moves and 
inspires her “has some raw quality 
where the musician is telling the 
truth and is also buoyant and ener- 
getic — even in the slow songs — and 
[conveys] a dedication to living.” 

Pressed on whether she thinks 
of herself as an optimist, Garbus 
re-frames the discussion. “The truth 
is,” she insists, “it doesn’t matter 
whether I’m optimistic or not.” 

She points to signs that among 
“women of color and Black women 
in particular, there’s a real culture 
being grown around transformative 
justice.” She also cites “a real peo- 
ple-power messaging that is coming 
through in pop culture.” 

Garbus understands — and is 
comfortable with the reality - that 
what she and Brenner do with 
tUnE-yArDs is entertainment. But 
at the same time she aims a bit 
higher than that. Way back in April 
2015, her group was a featured act 
at the Big Ears Festival in Knoxville, 
Tenn. That even focused squarely 
on experimental, avant-garde, 
genre-blurring and generally out- 
side-the-box artists; other perform- 
ers included Kronos Quartet, Lau- 
rie Anderson, Tyondai Braxton and 
the Bad Plus. Even though much of 
what she does leans more toward 
pop, Garbus feels a kinship with 
those artists. 

“I really got into performing 
through experimental theater,” she 
explains. Garbus believes that her 
role as an onstage performer is “not 
first to make the audience happy and 
entertain, it’s to challenge them.” 
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That’s the kind of music that excites 
her as a listener, as well. She aims 

to create music “that makes your 
heart beat a little faster and makes 
you go, What’s going on? I don’t un- 
derstand!’ It’s music that gives you 
feeling before comfort, temptation 
before a feeling of safety.” 

That edginess has informed all of 
Garbus’ work. In her earlier days, 
“it felt important to be weird,” 
she says. “It felt important to be 
experimental and to complicate 
things and to ‘add a bar here, add 
‘anti-harmony, to make it clear: 
‘This isn’t supposed to go down 
easy. But these days, there’s an 
added tension between all that and 
a comfort in crafting nice melodies 
when she wants to. It’s a tension 
that yields new creative dividends 
on Sketchy. 

And there’s a through-line con- 
necting Garbus’ pre-tUnE-yArDs 
work with what she’s doing at this 
moment. Garbus got her start 
after college as a puppeteer with 
the Sandglass Theater in Vermont. 
Days before the release of Sketchy, 
Garbus appeared on Jimmy Kimmel 
Live, performing the album track 
“Hypnotized” with the help of a 
look-alike puppet. So the refreshing 
weirdness that marked early lo-fi 
works like Bird-Brains remains at 
the core of everything Garbus does. 

Even though the 11 songs on 
Sketchy were written before the 
pandemic began, there’s an eerie, 
prescient quality to some of the 
lyrics, a character that offsets the 
sunnier outlook of other parts of 
the record. “Hypnotized” includes 
the lyric, “People aren’t anywhere to 
be found.” 

“T don’t know what you call that,” 
Garbus says. ‘Uncanny? There were 
certain things in the air already.” 


Bill Kopp is a contributing writer. 
© ©the_musoscribe 
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SAFETY FIRST 


A2019 study found that e-bike injuries were generally more severe than those caused by standard bicycles. 





E-Bikes: How to Stay Safe While Having Fun 


E-bikes are agreat way to exercise — but they're surprisingly dangerous. BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & TAYLOR FRENCH 


T A TIME when many of us 

are still stuck at home, social- 

ly distanced, and trying to 

stay healthy, we might pick 
up a new hobby — like hiking, 
jogging, or cycling — that allows 
for escape. While the thought of 
being outside in the fresh air is 
certainly appealing, not everyone 
shares the same desire or ability to 
endure the physical challenges that 
come with these types of activi- 
ties. For those individuals, a new 
activity has become quite popular: 
e-biking. 

E-bikes, or electric bikes, are 
road or mountain bikes that come 
equipped with a battery-powered 
motor and fully operational pedals. 
There are three basic categories of 
e-bikes. 

Class 1 e-bikes are low-speed, 
pedal-assisted e-bikes, meaning 
the rider must pedal in order to 
use the motor. When the rider 


begins to pedal, the motor kicks 
in to make the cycling easier. The 
motor on a Class 1 e-bike provides 
assistance up to a maximum speed 
of 20 miles per hour (mph). 

Class 2 e-bikes also have fully 
functioning pedals. However, their 
motor is controlled by a throttle, 
which allows the e-bike to be 
powered without pedaling. Class 
2 e-bikes likewise provide motor 
assistance up to 20 mph. 

Class 3 e-bikes are also pedal-as- 
sisted e-bikes, similar to Class 1, 
but they can reach a maximum of 
28 mph. Given the increased max- 
imum speed, Class 3 e-bikes come 
equipped with a speedometer and 
require the use of a properly fitted 
and fastened helmet. Individuals 
under the age of 16 are allowed to 
operate Class 1 and Class 2 but not 
Class 3 e-bikes. 

An e-bike rider does not need a 
driver's license, registration, or a 


license plate, but must abide by all 
existing traffic laws. Unless prohib- 
ited by a local ordinance or regu- 
lation, Class 1 and Class 2 e-bikes 
can be used on any paved surface 
where a regular bike is allowed to 
operate. However, Class 3 e-bikes 
are prohibited on bicycle paths and 
trails, in bicycle lanes, on equestri- 
an trails, and on hiking/recreation- 
al trails unless specifically allowed 
by local authorities. 

An e-bike motor offers a user 
the opportunity to experience the 
thrill of high-speed cycling without 
the accompanying physical exhaus- 
tion, but it is important for users 
to understand and appreciate the 
dangers that present themselves 
when inexperienced riders become 
too confident, too quickly. A 2019 
study, conducted by researchers 
at New York University’s School 
of Medicine and published in the 
journal Injury Prevention, analyzed 


a national database of emergency 
room visits, seeking information 
about accidents involving standard 
bicycles, motorized scooters, and 
e-bikes from 2000 to 2017. The 
alarming revelation from the study 
was that e-bike injuries were gen- 
erally the most severe and likely to 
require hospitalization compared 
to standard bicycles and motorized 
scooters. 

Charles DiMaggio, Ph.D., an 
injury epidemiologist who led this 
study, presumes that speed likely 
played a role in the more severe 
injuries related to e-bikes. E-bikes 
allow operators to reach signifi- 
cantly higher speeds than most 
individuals would ever reach on 
a traditional bicycle. Since riders 
have likely never traveled as fast as 
they would on an e-bike, they are 
likely not prepared for potential 
dangers associated with such high 
speeds, which can include the need 
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to brake suddenly for cars, pedes- 
trians, or other cyclists. According 
to Dr. DiMaggio, “We know that 
increased speed often results in 
more-severe injuries.” 

So what can riders do to stay 
safe on e-bikes? Of course, e-bikers 
should obey all applicable traffic 
laws which are designed to keep 
those on the road safe. E-bikers 
should always be vigilant of their 
surroundings, including weather 
conditions, road conditions, pedes- 
trians, vehicles on the road, and 
other cyclists. Riders should main- 
tain a safe speed, which means 
not always reaching the maximum 
speed allowed by the particular 
e-bike being used. E-bikers should 
err on the side of caution and 
wear helmets, even though that 
might not be required. They should 
consider wearing brightly colored 
clothing, which makes them more 
visible to others on the road. Rid- 
ers should use a bell when passing 
other cyclists or pedestrians to en- 
sure that their presence is known. 

Riders should familiarize them- 
selves with their e-bikes before 
jumping onto the road with full 
confidence. Users should take 
their time, perhaps practicing 
in an empty parking lot before 
venturing onto a busy road at a 
high speed. Riders should become 
familiar with the different ped- 
al-assist settings that many e-bikes 
have. E-bikes can accelerate rapid- 
ly, which can be dangerous for rid- 
ers not used to sudden momentum 
changes. Using a lower pedal-assist 
setting could help users adjust to 
the e-bike’s increased acceleration. 
E-bikers should practice braking 
from high and low speeds, which 
may also be a new experience for 
those accustomed to traditional 
bicycles. And finally, if riders plan 
to ride where others are present, 
they should wear a face mask to 
protect both themselves and those 
around them. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 
Dolan Law Firm, PC. Taylor French is a Senior 
Associate Attorney based in our L.A. office. 
© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONSTRUCTION ore) \ ise lon le) \\| PAINTING MASSAGE THERAPY 
80,8, PAINTING 


¢ Wallpaper Installation 
and Removal 
¢ Int./Ext. Painting 





Grants Officer. Support 
grantmaking logistical _pro- 
cess by acting as liaison btw 
mult stakeholders, incl staff, 
grantee orgs, & funding part- 
ners to facilitate grants & 
funding recs. Advise & rec- 
ommend appropriate funding 
entities for each grant & 
structural considerations like 
agreement & contract terms. 
Handle unexpected issues & 
inquiries from staff & grant- 
ees. Support devt & admin 
of competitive fellowship & 
scholarship progs. Dev & 
update training curric for 
grants mgmt staff. Strength- 
en &_ streamline current 
grantmaking ops & systems. 
Aid in decision-making — for 
suggested process improve- 
ments. Track grants in inter- 
nal systems (Salesforce) & 
ensure timely progression. 
Req'd: Bach in Econ or Pub 
Pol & Mgmt + 1 yr exp in 
grants admin; 1 yr exp w/ le- 
gal compliance for dom & 
intl grantmaking — activities, 
incl knowledge of rules & 
regs for private fdns, donor- 
advised funds, social welfare 
orgs, & pub charities; & 1 yr 
exp in grant database mdf. 
All exp may be concurrent. 
This is a F/T position at 
Open Philanthropy Project, 
LLC which can be performed 
remotely or from our San 
Francisco, CA office. To ap- 
ply, send resume and cover 
letter to daniel.delatorre @ 
openphilanthropy.org with 
fe Position” in the subject 
ine. 


MARK LIU 
CONSTRUCTION CO 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen « Bath » Additions 
Decks # Stairs ¢ Siding 
Plastering ¢ Painting 
Plumbing * Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 


Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419.730-1816 


Lic #861780 Insured/Bonded 


Advertise in 
SF WEEKLY 
Classifieds. Call: 
415-359-2600 





partitetetet 
sfweeklypodcast 


Remodel & Repair 
Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 


ROOFING INC. 
COMMERICAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 





Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 


AUP AAU 





Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 


¢ Free Estimate 
¢ Senior Discount 


415.269.0446 
650-738-9295 


www.sospainting.com 


HAULING 


Lic.#526818 








CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic # 29572 650-583-6700 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 


INDEPENDENT 
HAULERS 
$40 & UP HAUL 
Since 1988 
Lic/Insured 


Free Estimates 
A+ BBB Rating 


(650) 341-7482 





VY SWEET & 
PETITE 
Call Debbie at 
415-571-9873 
















































INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 











** FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily” 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 


PANeWisvalicula 


SF WEEKLY 
Adult Classifieds. 


Call:\415-359-2600 


REACH 
MORE 
READERS 


Call 
415-359-2600 
or visit 
SFWeekly.com 


Stories live on. Tell theirs. 


Share your loved one’s story. 
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ROUND BARN 


SANTA ROSA 


¢ TOWNHOMES FROM $599,990 

¢ EXPANSIVE VIEWS 

¢ DECKS AND PRIVATE COURTYARD 
- SOLAR INCLUDED 


* COMMUNITY POOL, SPA, CABANAS, PARKS, 
PLAYGROUND AND GARDEN 





1,746-1,884 Sq. Ft. | 3-4 Bedrooms | 2.5-3.5 Baths 


Fiyvyog 


RussianRiverLiving.com | 707-657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 





e All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, windows, porches and decks vary per ele- 
Be vation and lot location. In a continuing effort to meet consumer expectations, City Ventures the right to modify prices, floor plans, specifications, options and amenities without notice or obligation. Square footages 


i shown are approximate. *Broker/agent must accompany and register their client(s) with the onsite sales team on their first visit to the community in order to be eligible for any broker referral fee. Please see your 


Sales Manager for details. ©2021 City Ventures. All rights reserved. DRE LIC # 01979736. (ey 


City Ventures 
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